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From the Linguistics Coordinator 

With this issue of Notes on Linguistics I would like to draw your attention 
to several publications from LINCOM Europa, all of interest to field 
linguists. LINCOM has, for several years, served as an information 
clearinghouse in the field of linguistics, particularly in data-oriented field 
linguistics of the type that would interest most readers of Notes on 
Linguistics. These publications have become an important source of 
information for field linguists, as well as good venue for publication of their 
data-rich materials on hitherto undescribed or underdescribed languages. 

Languages of the world and linguistic news lines. U. J. LOders, ed. 
LINCOM EUROPA, Miinchen. Subscription (not including postage), 10 
issues (outside Europe) US $100 (Individual), US $146 (Institutions) , one- 
year subscriptions for institutions US $79. LINCOM EUROPA, P. O. Box 
13 16, D-8044 Unterschleissheim/Munchen, Germany. 

The ‘Languages of the world’ section of this periodical is billed as ‘...an 
international journal on language typology, genetic classification of lan- 
guages, geographical linguistics and related topics’, and the ‘Linguistics 
News Lines’ section includes news items on endangered languages, current 
linguistic research projects, reports on conferences, short book reviews, new 
approaches to linguistic theory, and a calendar of upcoming conferences. 

Issue No. 7 (1993) of this periodical is a good example of the range of 
material one might expect. It is 90 pages, full European page size (29.5 cm 
x 2 1 cm), with densely packed type. Three articles (averaging 1 1 pages 
each) in this issue are: ‘Diagnostic uses of typology’ by W. P. Lehmann, 
‘Jacaltec Directionals’ by Colette Craig, and ‘Mbalanhu ... Pronouns’ by D. 
J. Fourie. Four notes on current research projects (averaging one page 
each) cover topics such as: Mixed languages, etiological analysis, China 
Minority Language Research Centre, and a pragmatics and syntax project at 
University of Bremen. A four-page report on ‘General Linguistics in Spain’ 
(written in Spanish) was also included. Seven book reviews average 1.5 
pages each and all are on works relevant to field linguistics: e.g. linguistic 
typology, endangered languages, or reference grammars of a specific 
language. The remainder of this periodical includes information about past 
and future conferences, publications, courses or seminars. 

I highly recommend this periodical for SIL field entity libraries and 
linguistics consultants who can afford it. 

O 
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Gunin/Kwini. By William B. McGregor. 1993. Languages of the World/ 
Materials, 11. LINCOM Europa. Pp. 61. $11.50 
Mbalanhu. By David J. Fourie. 1993. Languages of the World / 
Materials, 3. LINCOM Europa. Pp. 41. $11.50 

These two short grammatical sketches are among the first of a series of 
LINCOM Europa publications entitled Languages of the World / Materials. 
The series as of this date includes similar short descriptions of over 100 
languages already published or soon to be published. It describes itself as a 
venue for first reports of hitherto unsurveyed languages, as well as compact 
grammatical sketches of major languages or ‘endangered’ languages. 

It strikes me that the scope of the sketches in this series quite nicely 
corresponds to the ‘first report’ many SIL language program teams do after 
a year or two of investigation and language analysis. Up until now many of 
these reports from SIL teams have simply been filed in entity files or 
microfiched, but not formally published. This Materials series may provide 
a venue for publication of many of these reports, considering that it would 
likely be several more years before a more comprehensive reference 
grammar could be published. 

I would encourage linguistics consultants in SIL field entities to obtain 
copies of several of these sketches (LINCOM Europa, P. O. Box 1316, D- 
8044 Unterschleissheim/Miinchen, Germany) — there will likely be some 
sketches already available from each linguistic area. Where it is feasible the 
consultant could guide language program teams toward publication of such 
a document. In most cases SIL Grammar I syllabi (such as the syllabus 
compiled by Albert Bickford at the North Dakota SIL, and currently serving 
in the training of the majority of new SIL field teams), will be of sufficient 
breadth to guide production of such a sketch. In fact, the NDSIL syllabus 
seems to me to be ideally suited to this use. 

The number of pages in these two sketches (42 pp. and 61 pp.) appears to 
represent the range at which the series aims. The publications are attractive 
laminated paperback issues, with small type for the prose description, but 
larger type for data. Neither of these sketches skimp on data. 

Gunin is a Worrorran or Northern Kimberly (non-Pama-Nyungan) 
language of western Australia, closely related to Wunambal. The sketch 
was compiled on the basis of only a short time of elicitation and text 
gathering and analysis, but by an author familiar with languages of the 
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region. Though the Gunin language was not previously described, 
publications do exist describing some of the related languages. 

Mbalanhu is a Wambo dialect of central northern Namibia. Except for 
three short articles by Fourie published in local journals on aspects of 
Mbalanhu grammar, this sketch constitutes the first general report on the 
language. 

Both sketches consist of five sections: Introduction, Phonology, 

Morphology, Syntax, Interlinear Texts. The introductions give information 
on the geographic and sociopolitical context of the languages, dialect 
information, classification, and information on collection of the data. The 
Introduction in the Mbalanhu sketch is only one page, with an additional 
full page map. The Introduction in the Gunin sketch is considerably 
longer — eight-and-a-half pages, and in addition to fuller explanation for the 
same categories as above, gives brief information on the sociolinguistic 
setting, recent history, and traditional culture of the Gunin people. 

The phonology section of both works is a simple pre-theoretical 
presentation of phonemes and important suprasegmentals. The Mbalanhu 
sketch gives further treatment of the orthography, and the Gunin sketch 
gives greater detail on allophones and phonotactics. 

The greatest portion of each sketch is the section on morphology, which 
deals with word classes and affixes. These treatments appear to conform to 
standards for the linguistic area. The Mbalanhu sketch, for example, gives 
considerable treatment to 18 noun classes and the ensuing agreement 
phenomenon manifested in the morphology. The syntax section in each 
work is brief (3-5 pages), giving and examplifying basic word order and 
typological correlates, a survey of clause types, and brief mention of 
coordinate, subordinate, and relative constructions. 

Both sketches close with a short example (up to three pages) of interlinear 
text. (The Mbalanhu sketch also appends a 100-word list.) In neither 
sketch, unfortunately, is the language matter in the text divided into 
morphemes with morpheme-by-morpheme glosses. Given the degree of 
morphological description in the sketch, it seems to me that this should 
have been possible. 

Throughout both works the tentative nature of the sketches is evident: ‘The 
phonetic correlates of stress are not known for certain...’ (McGregor, p. 
22); Mbalanhu appears to be a pitch-accent... language...’ (Fourie, p. 6); 
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‘At this state is it not known whether these various possibilities are emically 
distinct../ (McGregor, p. 54); ‘As far as could be established, the basic 
syntax does not differ from../ (Fourie, p. 34). This seems appropriate for 
‘first reports' like these. 

Other publications from LINCOM 

In addition to the two series previously mentioned, LINCOM Europa is now 
publishing several other series which will be of interest to readers of Notes 
on Linguistics. Pll list several of these with an example of each type: 

LINCOM Studies in African Linguistics — e.g. The lexical tonology of Kinande 
by Ngessimo Mutaka (1994), language of eastern Zaire. 

LINCOM Studies in Native American Linguistics — e.g. Gramdtica muisca by 
Angel L6pez-Garda (1994), extinct language of Colombia. 

LINCOM Studies in Theoretical Linguistics — e.g. Thoughts on grammatical- 
ization by Christian Lehmann (1994). 

Handbooks in Linguistics — e.g. The languages of the \ First Nations': A 
comparison in ethnolinguistic perspective by Stefan Liedtke (1994). 

Linguistics Editions — e.g. The Souletin verbal complex: New approaches to 
Basque morphophonology by U. J. Lttders (1993). 

Monographs — e.g. Caucasian Perspectives: Papers of the Vth Colloquium of 
the Societas Caucasologica Europea y ed. by George Hewitt (1992), 
languages of the Caucasus. 

Linguistic Data on Diskette Service — e.g. Na-Dene and other language groups , 
(1994), languages of North America. 

Our readers interested in Asia may note the paucity of references above to 
Asian languages. There are some sketches in the Languages of the World / 
Materials series from that area: Hezhen, Manchu, and Xibe (Tungusic, 
China); Nenets (Samojed, Uralic, Siberia); and Lhasa Tibetan, to name a 
few. 

— David Payne 
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to the following SIL members recently completing PhD 9 s in Linguistics: 
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Dr. M. Paul Lewis (Central American Branch), Georgetown University 
Dr. Ruth Mason (Africa Group ST A), University of Reading 
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FIESTA — A linguistics text tool 

E. Clay Johnston 
SIL — Project '95 Staff, Dallas 

Most translators in SDL know that FIESTA 1 is a fast and powerful 
manuscript editor that has proven very useful in doing revisions and 
consistency checks on manuscripts such as a New Testament translation. I 
suspect, however, that few know about or use FIESTA for their linguistic 
analysis in the early stages of a language project where it is equally useful, 
if not even more applicable. 

Field linguists typically collect and transcribe vernacular texts in their 
investigation. In addition, they spend a significant amount of time 
annotating these texts as a means of building a lexicon and gaining other 
linguistic insights. For this process, the SHOEBOX 2 program has become 
something of a standard within SIL and even in the wider linguistics 
community. 

As the field linguists make lexical annotations and draw linguistic 
conclusions, however, they must not make the mistake of ignoring 
distribution data. They must confirm the meanings assigned to words and 
other linguistic units by comparing their usage in as many contexts as 
possible. Without this kind of distribution review, the meanings are 
suspect. 

While the ability to provide printouts of this kind of distribution data from 
vernacular texts has been around for some time, FIESTA is the only tool I 
know that does it fast enough to be interactive. That is, when the analyst 
thinks he knows the correct annotation for a word, FIESTA can quickly 



1 FIESTA is a computer program for DOS computers copyright by the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics and available from JAARS Computer Service, Box 248, Waxhaw, NC 28173, or 
SIL Dallas Bookstore, 7500 W. Camp Wisdom Road., Dallas, TX 75236. 



2 SHOEBOX is a computer program for DOS computers copyright by the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics and available from JAARS Computer Service, Box 248, Waxhaw, NC 28173, or 
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SIL Dallas Bookstore, 7500 W. Camp Wisdom Road, Dallas, TX 75236. 
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show a concordance of the word in all its contexts (See Figure 1). The 
annotation can immediately be verified or questioned. 



|text 8 u di an*i tuluen ku sa mdoo 

text 10 yum d'e diy'a siini nedoo 

text 10 an'i nebaluy kiyu m d'e sa 

text 11 di, egsulat a diy'a keniyu i 

text 12 il'i di pm kiyu an'i kiyu sa 

Itext 15 unediy'u d'o duen d'e mdoo 

It ext 21 l*u a aiyan an'i dunuen dena 

text 21 u ku kenagda, lag* a sa He doo 

text 22 ku dlv*d aa Luiyiui LdldJiydii 

text 23 n a diy'a ea lan gun balangan 

text 23 n balangan etaw, Ulna ka sal 

text 23 aw ka sa tegetuduk, illng ka| 

text 24 ueecrudon a nadiy'a keniyu 

text 25 si li'esus, en'u ka aiiuk duen 

text 25 u diy'a sa Icgudon, iliiig ka 

text 25 ling ka etaw Hudiyu taaan sa 

text 26 pesulat* ^uwaen di, «Iya ea 

text 26 w kumlal u tanan mlugay sa 

text 27 tigtu pigtanayan dl sa nedoo 

text 28 a kenagda sa neleou netiigan 

text 29 h di, netiigan doo sa langun 

text 30 'a Ptebaluy di anuk ouuaen ea 

text 34 naelan da J eh A e egoh-egoh sa 

llotal lines displayed are 23. 



iii 

leketiig denu sa kepiytuu yu d 
liotuu dan 'a sa ketul u ku ken. 
beken Hudiyu diy'a sa liyu Mm 



diy'a sa lancruii balangan tan 'a 
egpigtuu, en Y u ka Inunow i New] 
i H'esus Xelistu. 
tegeLona eghiduvan i Nenula. 
di. 

neketii; 

& n Hudiyu diy'a sa liyu Mni| 
, uwuy 1yd sd ukit ku eybdyad a 
, illng ka sa etaw tegesugud at 
teuesugud atav ka sa teoetudukl 
nilantek at aw ka ea end a nilaj 
togeLona 
egpigtuu diy'a sa Tegudon, ili \ 
Hudiyu tanari ea etaw beken Hud 
beken Hudiyu, malukan da doo t 
kunelal'u tanan nelugav sa eta 1 
■iaketianqaw diy'a sa kehaa i I 
egbael nedaet owoy end'a eg-ad. 

kagdi sa tigtu Hernia 'ep A e da] 
end'a duen Nenula i. 
nelenu nenatay ataw ka sa lnet 



ENTER to continue oi i F8 to-EXlI* 



Figure 1. FIESTA concordance display 

Advances in technology make using FIESTA in this way even easier. 
Windows 3 permits two DOS programs to run at the same time in different 
windows. Similarly, some field linguists now have access to more than one 
computer. 

In either case, when annotating texts with SHOEBOX, it is possible to have 
FIESTA running at the same time with a vernacular text database. It is 
then a simple matter to jump to the FIESTA window (or other computer) 
and get a concordance of any word, affix, or phrase in the texts. In this way 
FIESTA provides almost instant distribution data to evaluate an annotation 
or analysis. 



Windows is a registered trademark of the Microsoft Corporation. 
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Obviously, the same kind of checking can be done while working with text 
translated into a vernacular language. To provide this sort of support, 
FIESTA must have the vernacular texts in a unique program-specific 
database FIESTA creates this database from any plain ASCII text files 
such as those using Standard Format Markers. Also, with some up-front 
processing of the texts, FIESTA can build a database for interlinear texts 
created by SHOEBOX or IT 4 . FIESTA comes with a small program called 
REFORMIT that prepares interlinear texts for use by FIESTA. 

FIESTA has special features for searching and displaying interlinear texts. 
One may limit a search to any field or search in specified fields. For 
example, we might want to look for every sentence in which the morpheme 
ikam appears in the morpheme representation line of annotation and is 
labeled N (noun) in the part-of-speech line. FIESTA will find and display 
each sentence that meets these criteria. It will flag with reverse video the 
items specified in the search (See Figure 2). 



\rf lute 024 14 kac024 14 kac024.db 814 
Vjio 00014 

Six Tapot taytay diritso lalaen 

Sup Tapot taytay diritso lala -on 

\gl the* begin. waving innedlate wave-UP.HB 

Spa SEQU vt tf Ut -*uf 



tunod -tunod asta 

REDIIP -tunod atta 

repetitively -follow until 
dup -V END 



Sjio 

six nagtapos lala lkan an. 

Sar nag -tapot lala H1EBI an 

Sgl AF.NB -finish wave ut FHP.I 

Sps pre -SUB Ut 3 IMP 

Sft Then work the beginning edge of the oat 
continuing following until finished wav 
Isdt 2S/Har/91 



straight to waving 
g the ut. 



Press <H0HE> for first entry. Press <POIP> for previous screen. 

TO EDIT press corresponding iten number < 1. 2. ... ). 

OUTPUT SELECTED ITEMS to PILE press <f>]_ to PRINTER p ress <p>. 

[Total lines displayed are 3. 



ENTER to continue- or F8'feo EX Ik 



Figure 2. FIESTA concordance display of interlinear text 



4 IT is a computer program for DOS computers copyright by the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
and available from JAARS Computer Service, Box 248, Waxhaw, NC 28173, or SIL Dallas 
Bookstore, 7500 W. Camp Wisdom Road, Dallas, TX 75236. 
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If needed, the user may define multiple search conditions. For example, in 
the suggested search above, a third condition relating to the part-of-speech 
line might be added. That is, FIESTA could be asked to show only those 
sentences in which ikam appears in the morpheme representation field, N 
(noun) appears in the part-of-speech line, and mat appears in the gloss 
field. 

If the interlinear text has many fields, FIESTA permits us to specify the 
fields of data wanted. This reduces screen clutter. 

In the example above, FIESTA would permit specifying just three fields for 
the interlinear display: morpheme representation, part of speech, and gloss. 

FIESTA offers other variations of search criteria. It allows a search for 
sentences where conditions are met, not just in a single column, but in 
nearby columns of the interlinear display. In other words, a search may be 
made for every occurrence of a morpheme that has a V (verb) notation in 
the part-of-speech line within a specified number of alignment columns. 
This can help identify the linguistic environments of affixes, words, and 
phrases. 

One might ask how important it is to search annotated texts. The searching 
described assumes that the annotations are important to the analytical task. 
That may or may not be true. If one’s annotations are questionable they 
may actually impede an objective review of the distribution data. 

Most of the search power of FIESTA is easier to use and just as helpful 
when applied to vernacular texts without annotations. 

For those who want annotated text for illustrative support in a grammatical 
description, FIESTA provides for output of interlinear sentences that meet 
the search conditions. It can output to a file the entire set of sentences 
produced by the search or selected sentences from the set. Good success has 
been reached in outputting such sentences from FIESTA and using them in 
WORD 5 documents. Editing of the aligned annotations is difficult without 
column-select features such as those found in WORD. 

In summary, FIESTA provides fast and flexible searches of vernacular texts, 
both annotated and plain. Speed is important because it permits the user to 



3 WORD is a registered trademark of the Microsoft Corporation. 

o 
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interact with the data. That is, the concordance displays yield immediate 
insights toward drawing conclusions or refining criteria for further 
searches. 



In recent decades advances in linguistic theory have been matched by an increasing 
breadth and depth of published descriptions of the worlds languages. Grammar 
writers today are aware of a much more sophisticated range of theoretical issues that 
their descriptions need to address, and linguistic theory is being constructed on an 
increasingly broader typological base. 

Oxford Studies in Typology and Linguistic Theory will provide a forum for 
promoting research and analysis that is typological ly and theoretically informed. 
Books in the series will focus on particular topics. Authors should expect to provide 
readers with surveys of the available cross-linguistic data on their chosen topics; at 
the same time they should engage comprehensively with relevant theoretical work. 

There is potential for exploring and contrasting a variety of theoretical perspectives. 
Authors may prefer to use a particular framework as their dominant mode, but they 
should also provide a comprehensive overview of where their topic fits into the 
wider field of approaches to linguistic theory. 

This series is not aligned to either side of the formalist-functionalist divide. Topics 
for the series might include: a particular lexical or morphological category, such as 
classifiers, auxiliaries, reflexives, or clitics; a grammatical or inflectional category, 
such as grammatical relations, voice, aspect, number, or case; a focal theoretical 
topic, such as non-configurationality, long-distance dependencies, ‘unaccusativity’, 
complex predicates, or control constructions; issues that have long been of 
typological interest, and have had relevance in the theoretical literature, such as 
causativisation, agreement, noun incorporation, switch reference, relativization, or 
ergativity, topics with less well-understood typological profiles, such as possessor 
ascension, polysynthesis, or verb serialization. 

Contact by email: OUP’s linguistics editor Frances Morphy — 

oupmorph@vax.ox.ac.uk), or one of the series editors: Dr. Ronnie Cann — 

ronnie@ling.ed.ac.uk; Dr. William Croft — w.croft@man.ac.uk; Dr. Mark Durie — 
mark_durie@muwayf.unimelb.edu.au; or Dr. Anna Siewierska — Dept, of 

Linguistics and Modem English Language, Lancaster U., Lancaster LAI 4YT, UK. 



Have you added FIESTA to your linguistics tool box? 
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1996 GENERAL CARLA CONFERENCE 

A GENERAL CARLA CONFERENCE is being planned for shortly before the 1996 
Computer Technical Conference (CTC) most likely to be held at JAARS (Waxhaw 
NC) in the fall of 1996. 

CARLA (Computer Assisted Related-Language Adaptation), also known as CADA 
(Computer Assisted Dialect Adaptation), is a process for computer-assisted parsing 
of text and adaptation of materials to related dialects or languages. Programs for 
this purpose are being used around the world by SIL members to prepare rough 
drafts of Scripture translations, improve understanding of morphology, produce 
interlinear text, and act as a spell checker on publishable material. 

This general CARLA Conference is planned to bring together those who have 
worked on development of programs and those who train and consult users, as well 
as interested users of the program, international coordinators in relevant domains, 
and administrators in entities where the programs are being used. It will consist of 
presentations of papers or demonstrations by those attending, ensuing discussion, 
and resolutions. Papers/demonstrations are invited addressing the following issues: 

A. CARLA & Computational Tools: Existing problems and proposed solutions; 
Application of the tools beyond adaptation, spell checking, and interlinear text; 
Vision for the tools of the fiiture. 

B. CARLA & Linguistics: Linguistic modeling (including linguistic modeling vs. 
orthography processing); Need for syntactic analysis, transfer, and/or synthesis. 

C. CARLA, People, and Language Programs: Strategies for successful team 

dynamics (including program planning and/or interpersonal relationships); 
Managing source and target data files. 

D. CARLA & Translation: Selecting good source texts; Translation checking. 

E. CARLA & Training: CARLA tools in SIL training; Transferring the tech- 
nology: national involvement. 

Participants who receive SEL-funded travel assistance will be expected to present a 
paper or demonstration. Some participants will be funded by virtue of their being 
delegates to the CTC. Funding to assist with travel of other participants will be 
solicited from .3% Academic Conference travel funds, from entities participating, 
and from other budgets. Prospective participants are invited to submit one-page 
abstracts to: Andy Black (CARLA Guidance Team Chair); P.O. Box 8987; Tucson, 
AZ 85738-0987 USA. cc:Mail: Black, Andy. Internet: andy.black@sil.org 

Abstracts are due by January 15, 1996. Notification of abstract acceptance will be 
sent by March 1 5, 1996. Entire texts of papers to be presented are due by May 1 5, 
1996. Papers will be reviewed by a program committee and comments sent to the 
author by August 1 5, 1 996. Revised copies of papers in “camera ready” form are to 
be submitted by October 15, 1996 to enable printing of the proceedings of the 
conference, including papers and any resolutions. 






Distinctive features: A review and update 

Stephen Marlett 

SIL — Mexico Branch and North Dakota SIL Director 

This brief article may be of interest to two groups. First, since it gives a 
brief review of distinctive features in phonology, it may be helpful to field 
linguists whose training did not heavily reinforce this topic. Second, since 
it reviews developments in feature theory during the past decade, it may be 
of interest to those who already are familiar with features but who have not 
kept up with recent proposals. 1 

1. Introduction. Probably everyone who has thought about the sounds 
used in language has realized that different kinds of gestures are utilized to 
produce those sounds. One utilizes various gestures, some simultaneously, 
including closing the lips, moving the tongue, and making the vocal cords 
vibrate. These properties have been referred to as the features of speech 
sounds. Some are distinctive in a language (such as voicing in English) 
because they are the minimal difference between meaningful units of that 
language, and some are not distinctive in a given language (such as 
aspiration in English) because they do not differentiate meaningful units in 
that language systematically. 

For many linguists, features are considered to be the most basic elements of 
the sound system. They are to phonemes what atoms are to molecules. A 
water molecule is composed of hydrogen and oxygen. Similarly, a ‘b’ is a 
composition of labiality, voicing and closure of the air stream. 

This view of features is shared by linguists from a variety of schools of 
thought. Significant work on distinctive features was done by Trubetzkoy 
(of the Prague school) in the first half of this century, and these ideas were 
further developed in significant and influential ways by Jakobson. Hockett, 
a well-known structuralist, claimed that the ‘ultimate phonologic 
constituents’ were things such as ‘momentary closure of the lips’ 
(1955:43). Features have played a central role in all of the phonological 
research of the generative phonological tradition, and they have become a 
formal part of the theory, as shown below. 



i 



I thank Ivan Lowe and Steve Parker for helpful comments. 
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2. Why Use Features. Why are features used in phonological 
descriptions? This is an important question since distinctive features (of 
the type described above) have not figured into the work of certain other 
influential people. For example, Bloomfield claimed that the ‘phoneme is 
the minimum unit of distinctive sound-feature’ (1933:79), and most 
analyses within the classical phonemic tradition did not use formal features 
such as [labial]. 

However, distinctive features are considered to be veiy important today. 
They are used in phonological descriptions in order to be able to express 
generalizations about phonological processes in a revealing way. For 
example, a change such as 

(1) A vowel is nasalized before a nasal consonant. 

is expressed easily if both ‘n’ and ‘m* share a common property [nasal] 
that they do not share with other consonants like ‘b’. If we took phonemes 
as the minimal phonological units of language, we might first group 
phonemes so that we label the phonemes ‘n’ and ‘m’ as belonging to the 
set of ‘nasals’, but ‘b’ as belonging to the set of ‘orals’. This approach, 
however, still allows for many possibilities that are undesirable. But worse 
than that, it still does not allow a simple expression of the process stated 
above. If the rule in question were a rule of phonetic detail, how would we 
insightfully express the fact that sounds are changing from one set to 
another (new) set in the presence of another (third) set of sounds? 

A second reason for using features such as [nasal] has been of central 
importance since the beginning of generative phonology (see Halle 1962). 
They have been used for evaluating the simplicity of alternative 
descriptions of a language. For example, consider rules (2) and (3): 

(2) A voiced dental nasal becomes a voiced velar nasal when it 
precedes a voiceless velar stop. 

(3) A voiceless dental stop becomes a labial nasal before a voiced 
velar stop. 

If phonemes are the most basic elements of language, process (2) would be 
stated as: 

(4) n becomes q before k 

and process (3) would be expressed as 

(5) t becomes m before g 
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In such a theory, how is the obvious naturalness of rule (2) measured as 
compared to rule (3)? Rules of the first sort are found in many languages 
around the world, but a rule such as the second one has probably never 
been found. Nevertheless, rule (3) is no harder to write in prose than rule 
(2). One might attempt to describe naturalness by appealing to phonetic 
plausibility, but this is an appeal to something outside the formal theory. 
Feature theory seeks to provide an explicit measure of naturalness within 
the system itself. Rules that are phonetically plausible and commonly 
found should be easier to write (using less features, for example) than rules 
which are implausible. If they are not, then something is wrong with the 
theory. It is this latter point which keeps driving changes in feature theory, 
of which there have been many. 

3. How are Features Chosen? There has been an on-going attempt to 
come up with a minimal and universal list of distinctive features for human 
language. More important than memorizing any such list is understanding 
why certain features appear on these lists. 

If a sound which is adjacent to another sound takes on a property of that 
neighboring sound, we want to express that fact in a simple way. In 
current parlance, we say that a feature from one sound has spread to the 
other sound. So rules of assimilation provide evidence for certain features. 
When a vowel becomes nasalized adjacent to a nasal consonant, we 
recognize that some feature has spread to that vowel. This feature is one 
that is shared by both consonants and vowels. 

Another important reason for having a distinctive feature in an inventory 
of features is to be able to specify a class of segments as targets for a 
change. For example, the feature sonorant distinguishes between vowels, 
glides, liquids, and nasals (the sonorants) on the one hand and oral stops, 
affricates, and fricatives (the obstruents) on the other. 2 In many languages, 
the class of obstruent consonants undergo changes as a class which the 
sonorant consonants do not. Such groupings provide motivation for shared 
features. 

In earlier work within generative phonology, features were generally 
assumed to be binary. That is, a sound was specified either as [+nasal] or 



2 This feature does not spread (by itself), so it must have other motivation than the 
first type given. The observation that it does not spread like [voice] spreads has 
stimulated some interesting proposals in recent years. 
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[•nasal], except at some level of phonetic detail (a level irrelevant to the 
description of phonological changes). Another possibility that is now 
being explored for some features is that they are privative, that is, that the 
feature is present for some sounds and simply not there for others. 
Compare the partial feature representations of ‘m’ and ‘b’ in (6) and (7): 



(6) 


Binary: 


m 

[+nasal] 


b 

[•nasal] 


(7) 


Privative: 


m 

[ nasal ] 


b 



It has been argued that the use of privative features leads to a more 
restrictive (and hence more desirable) account of certain facts. 

4. How are Features Organized? Much of the early work in generative 
phonology assumed that phonemes are simply unorganized bundles of 
features. Think of a circle (the phoneme) filled with [+labial], [+nasal], 
[+voice], etc., floating around inside of that circle. The written form that 
features took in phonological descriptions was a matrix, but the order of 
features within the matrix was irrelevant. Thus a ‘b’ could be partially 
represented as 



^sonorant" 




~+labial ~ 


+labial 


or 


-nasal 


-nasal 




-sonorant 


etc. 




etc. 


-sonorant 


or 


-sonorant 


-nasal 




+labial 


+labial 




-nasal 


etc. 




etc. 



The order was simply not important since it had no formal status. 

In the past several years serious proposals have been made for organizing 
features hierarchically, and we therefore now speak of the geometry of 
features (Clements 1985, Halle 1992 and much other work). One fact that 
has led to these proposals has been the attempt to make feature theory do 
the work that it should do. For example, a rule describing nasal 
assimilation, which is extremely common and natural, required several 
features in earlier feature theory since one had to change the feature 
[•labial] to [+labial], [-back] to [+back], etc. In a good theory this should 
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not be necessary; simple rules should be formalized in simple ways. We 
should be able to say simply that nasals assimilate to the following 
consonant in place. 



Suppose that features which specify the point of articulation are organized 
in a way such that they are related formally. Instead of three unrelated 
features, as shown in (9), we have the organization shown in (10). 



(9) 



±labial 

±coronal 

±back 

etc. 



(lip feature) 

(tongue tip feature) 
(tongue back feature) 



we have the organization shown in (10). 



( 10 ) 



Place 




[±labial] [±coronal] [±back] 



This is very similar to what is actually proposed in current feature theory. 
The most common claim now is that place features are actually content 
nodes and that they are privative, as shown in (1 1). 3 

(11) Place 



Labial Coronal Dorsal 

The Place ‘node’ dominates all features (or feature nodes) that have to do 
with place of articulation; this gives the features a hierarchical 
arrangement. A complete assimilation to point of articulation can now be 
formally stated in a much simpler fashion. In such a rule the Place Node 
of one segment is being extended to serve for another segment as well. 
Whatever values are specified for the features under that node are shared 
by both segments. No features actually change; they are simply spread 
from one segment to another. This is illustrated by the informal rule 
notation shown in (12), 



3 



Clements (1985) did not use these particular features but they have become 
widely used in later work. 
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(12) Assimilation to Place: 

Consonant Consonant 

Place 

where the solid vertical line indicates a pre-existing association, and the 
dotted line is the ‘change’ or new association effected by the rule. 

Much of the current work in feature theory deals with finding arguments 
for locating features in this hierarchical arrangement. Some features do 
not interact with others and this is taken as evidence that they depend on a 
separate node. For example, a feature such as [voice] spreads 
independently of Place features, but sometimes aspiration and voicing 
spread or are dropped together. This provides evidence that a common 
node (the Laryngeal Node) dominates them both but does not dominate the 
Place Node. (The diagram in (13) is incomplete; other structure and 
features such as [continuant] have been omitted.) 

(13) Root 




Laryngeal Place 




Similar argumentation is taking place for tonal features as well (see Snider 
1990 for one example). 4 

S. Conclusion. The hierarchical view of features that has been only 
sketched out here has been very influential in phonological theory during 
the past decade. It has been helpful in many phonological analyses making 
its way even into very basic descriptions of languages because of the 
insights it can provide. Goldsmith (1990) also discusses these concepts in 
connection with other aspects of current phonological theory. 



4 



Chapter 4 of Kenstowicz (1993) provides an excellent introduction to feature 
geometry theory. 
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Theoretical proposals like this constantly change as linguists analyze 
languages. Sometimes important data relevant to a theory (either 
confirming it or disconfirming it) is published and perhaps well-known. 
Other times, however, the most important data may be that which field 
linguists have not published. As we become aware of important advances 
like this in our field, we should encourage each other to consider the 
contribution that we can make. 
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The 2nd Annual Meeting of 

AUSTRONESIAN FORMAL LINGUISTICS ASSOCIATION (AFLA) 
March 24-26, 1995 - McGill University, California 
The syntax and/or morphology of Austronesian languages 

Invited Speakers: Georgopoutos, Gerdts, de Guzman, Finer, Keenan, Massam, 
Maclachlan, McGinn, Miller, Travis, Woolford. Abstract deadline was January 9, 
1995. For more information contact: IleanaPaul: Phone: 514-398-4222; FAX: 
5 1 4-398-7088e-mail: BBD3@MUSICB.McGill.CA. 
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23rd North American Conference on Afroasiatic Linguistics 
Salt Lake City, Utah— March 24-26, 1995, 

(In conjunction with the Annual Meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, March 26-29) 

Subject will be relevant to any language of the Afroasiatic phylum (Chadic, Berber, 
Cushitic, Omotic, Egyptian, Semitic); research on areas such as structural analysis 
(semantics, syntax, morphology, phonology, phnetics), sociolinguistics, 
psycholinguistics, discourse analysis, historical linguistics, writing systems, etc. 



Studies in African Linguistic Classification. Keynote address by Professor 
Greenberg. State of the Art reports by invited participants. Special demonstrations 
of computer methods for linguistic comparison and reconstruction. Contact: 

Tom Hinnebusch or Ian Maddie-son; ACAL-26; Dept, of Linguistics, UCLA; 405 

Hilgrad Avenue; Los Angeles CA 90024-1543 USA. 

e-mail: ACAL26@humnet.ucla.edu. Abstract deadline was Jan. 10, 1995. 



31st Annual Regional Meeting of the Chicago Linguistic Society 

General Session — April 20-21. Invited Speakers: B. Darden, K. Landahl, J. 
McCarthy, .J. Ross. Parasession — April 21-22. Clitics: Invited Speakers: S. 
Anderson, J. Kegl, J. Sadock, K. Safir. Deadline for receipt of abstracts is 
January 30, 1995. Contact: Chicago Linguistic Society, 1010 E. 59th St.; Chicago 
IL 60637. Phone: (312)702-8529 



26th Annual Conference on African Linguistics 
University of California, Los Angeles — March 24-26, 1995 
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Constraint-ranked derivation: A serial approach to optimization 

H. Andrew Black 
SIL — Mexico Branch 

Ph.D. University of California, Santa Cruz, 1993 

Recent work in Generative Phonological theory has included a shift from a 
focus on ordered rules to well-formedness constraints. The nature of the 
interaction of these constraints, however, was left imprecise. Optimality 
Theory (Prince and Smolensky 1993b, McCarthy and Prince 1993, among 
others) provides a more rigorous treatment of constraint interaction. The 
set of constraints are ranked with respect to each other. Crucially, lower- 
ranked constraints may be violated in order to meet higher-ranked 
constraints. The output of the grammar is the representation that best 
satisfies the set of ranked and violable constraints; it is the optimal form. In 
a striking departure from traditional Generative Phonology, Optimality 
Theory pursues an approach that does not involve rules, but rather evaluates 
sets of candidates in parallel. 

This dissertation set out to apply these insights of optimization to two sets 
of data and, in addition, to computationally implement the analyses. Such 
an implementation provides rigor and precision. Due to uncertainties about 
how to implement the candidate set generator, an alternative approach to 
optimization. Constraint-ranked Derivation, is proposed as in Chapter 1 . It 
is much more in line with the traditional view of a derivation, where 
processes are applied sequentially to a representation. Constraints and 
processes are conceived of as distinct but closely interrelated modules. 

Chapter 2 applies Constraint-ranked Derivation to some challenging 
truncation processes in Southeastern Tepehuan. Besides demonstrating the 
viability of this serial approach, it also includes an instantiation of the role 
of binarity in stem wellformedness. Both approaches to optimization are 
shown to handle the data well. 

The intriguing perturbations of stress in Asheninca del Pichis discussed in 
the third chapter provide another case for testing the proposed approach to 
optimization. In addition to shedding light on the relation between footing 
and prominence, this chapter discusses how the two approaches fare in 
handling the attested optionality in the data. 

O 
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Finally, the fourth chapter describes the results of submitting the 
Constraint-ranked Derivation approach to the rigors of a computational 
implementation. The success of the experiment to handle all crucial aspects 
of the Southeastern Tepehuan and Asheninca del Pichis data confirms the 
viability of this modular approach to optimization. ■ 



Quiegolani Zapotec syntax 

Cheryl A. Black 
SIL — Mexico Branch 

Ph.D. University of California, Santa Cruz, 1994 

This dissertation describes and analyzes many facets of the syntax of 
Quiegolani Zapotec (QZ), a member of the sparsely documented 
Otomanguean language family. It should be of interest to descriptive and 
comparative linguists, as well as to theorists. Investigation of a broad range 
of syntactic constructions is purposely undertaken to examine how effective 
a small number of constraints can be in determining the full grammar of a 
language. 

The analysis is presented under the Government and Binding Theory. The 
theoretical issues addressed include the determination of how many 
functional projections are necessary and their relative nesting in the clause 
structure. This is determined by looking at the three A-dependencies: 
focus, w/i -questions, and negation. In each construction, the semantic 
operator must be fronted to its scope position by S-structure. This is shown 
to follow from the WTi-Criterion and the Negative Criterion (May 1985, 
Rizzi 1991, Haegeman and Zanuttini 1990, Zanuttini 1991), once these are 
parameterized to account for the motivation for and restrictions on wh- 
movement crosslinguistically. The attested interaction between the A- 
dependencies leads to the clause structure proposal of a single adjoined 
position for wA-phrases and focus phrases, above a NegP projection. 

To derive the surface VSO word order, some movement is necessary in the 
hierarchical structure I assume. I contrast the two proposals of Verb 
Movement (McCloskey 1991, Koopman and Sportiche 1991, etc.), and 
Subject Adjunction (Choe 1986, Chung 1990). The Verb Movement 
account is adopted due to the V°-to-I°-to-Neg 0 movement seen in the 
negation constructions. 
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Within phrases, a structural division is seen between the [±V] phrases. The 
[+V] phrases all have left specifiers, but the [-V] phrases have right 
specifiers. Head movement is also tied to the [+V] cases. 

Various other constructions are analyzed and integrated into this approach: 
coordination, anaphora, the internal structure of nominals, and the unique 
number marking construction within nominals. The proposed clause 
structure, the licensing requirements for A-dependencies, the ECP, and QZ 
particular binding relations account for the various properties of these 
constructions, thus providing a coherent analysis for a large portion of the 
syntax. ■ 



The Buru language of eastern Indonesia 

Charles E. Grimes 
SIL — Indonesia Branch 
Ph.D. Australian National University, 1991 

Buru is an Austronesian (Central Malayo-Polynesian) language spoken by 
around 45,000 people on the island of Buru in eastern Indonesia. 
Typologically, the language can be characterized a predominantly head- 
marking language which has a basic constituent order in the clause of S V 
O (X), is prepositional, has modifiers following the head noun in an NP and 
the genitive occurring before the noun. This grammar of Buru attempts to 
bring the structures of the language to life by putting them in their 
functional, historical, and social contexts. 

Analysis of Buru phonology [Chapter 5] shows the language to have 
seventeen consonants [C] and five vowels [V]. Canonical syllable types are 
(C)V(C). Critical to understanding Buru phonotactics and morpho- 
phonemics is the notion that certain segments on the CV-tier must be 
designated as ambisyllabic. Monomorphemic roots are distinguished 
between lexical roots, which are overwhelmingly composed to two syllables 
(with a few trisyllables), and grammatical functors, which may be one or 
two syllables. Content words (such as nouns and verbs) are based on lexical 
roots and carry stress on the penultimate syllable of the word. Clitics 
behave as phonological satellites to stress-bearing roots and do not effect 
stress shift. Productive cliticization is pervasive in Buru, dropping the final 
syllable and the word stress from a lexical root as it combines with a 
following lexical root. This process, along with several other 
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morphophonemic processes involving verbal [Chapter 7] and nominal 
[Chapter 8] morphology yield a complex variety of derived syllable types. It 
becomes necessary to distinguish between the phonological word and the 
grammatical word, as there are many environments in Burn in which there 
is not a one-to-one correlation between the two [Chapter 6]. 

The pronominal systems are described [Chapter 9], arguing that Burn is 
developing from a split-S system toward a switch-reference system. Spatial 
and temporal deictics [Chapter 10] are concerned with definiteness and 
reference-tracking in discourse and are used in a variety of constructions. 
In NPs [Chapters 8 and 11], most nominal modifiers, including relative 
clauses, follow their head noun. Two constructions, the possessive and the 
genitive, are discussed in detail [Chapter 14]. Given the typological 
patterns of constituent order found elsewhere in the language. Burn is 
typologically unusual in having the genitive and the possessive occurring 
before the head noun [Chapter 17], 

The Burn clause is composed of a Subject and a Predicate. The Predicate 
may be non-verbal, semi-verbal, or verbal [Chapters 18 and 19]. Verbs are 
divided into two basic types: in active verbs the syntactic subject is in the 
semantic macrorole of Actor; in non-active verbs the syntactic subject is in 
the semantic macrorole of Undergoer [Chapters 7 and 12]. Active verbs 
further subdivide into active-transitive and active-intransitive, depending 
on their unmarked valence of core arguments. Active transitive clauses are 
prototypically S V O (X) in their order, with non-core arguments being 
marked as prepositional phrases [Chapter 13]. Central to understanding 
verbal semantics, verb valence and derivational processes is understanding 
the inherent aspectual properties of the various subcategorizations of verbs 
[Chapter 7], 

Burn has a rich variety of mechanisms for relating and integrating clauses 
[Chapter 20] through degrees of a variety of parameters which are more 
complex than a simple binary opposition of [^dependent], or [^embedded]. 
There is also a rich variety of mechanisms for putting elements of a clause 
into greater or lesser pragmatic prominence [Chapters 18, 21, 23]. A 
variety of different speech acts and styles are also described [Chapter 22]. 

The grammaticization of several different subsystems is examined. Tense- 
aspect-mood proclitics [Chapter 12], post-verbal auxiliaries [Chapter 12], 
and some prepositions [Chapter 13], are all shown to have developed 
through verb serialization. 
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Introductoiy chapters describe the purposes and mechanics of the study 
[Chapter 1], previous studies [Chapter 2], historical issues relevant to 
language use on the island [Chapter 3], and dialect geography and related 
sociolinguistic issues [Chapter 4], Texts and additional supporting material 
are found in the appendices. The question of the linguistic classification of 
Buru is examined in the Epilogue, noting that there is very little published 
on the 1 50 or so languages of the Central Malayo-Polynesian subgroup, to 
which Buru is purported to belong. ■ 



An autosegmental theory of stress 

Lawrence Raymond Hagberg 
SIL — Mexico Branch 
Ph.D. University of Arizona, 1993 

This study argues for a theory in which metrical constituents are inherently 
headless and stress is autosegmental. Under this view, the distinction 
between tone languages and stress languages is characterized in terms of the 
respective domains in which autosegmental operations occur rather than by 
applying separate theories to tone and stress. This means that both types of 
prominence, although phonetically distinct, are derived via the same set of 
principles and devices. 

Chapter 2 argues that, since stress is the only diagnostic for the presence of 
a metrical head, the latter is redundant and must be eliminated from 
phonological theory. Further arguments for the inherent headlessness of 
feet are cited from the theory of prosodic morphology (McCarthy and Prince 
1990, Crowhurst 1992b) and from the facts of Yidin y stress (Dixon 1977, 
Crowhurst 1992a). Next, stress is shown to exhibit the following 
autosegmental properties: stability (Bedouin Hijazi Arabic), morphemic 
stress (Spanish, Turkish, Tagalog) and the ability to float (Mayo, Tagalog). 
After comparing these and other properties of stress with general 
autosegmental properties, it is concluded that stress is an autosegment. 

Assuming that feet can be either disyllabic, bimoraic or iambic (Hayes 
1991), the above conclusion predicts the existence of five types of binary 
stressed feet. These are the left- and right-stressed syllabic foot, instantiated 
by Warao and Mayo, respectively, the left- and right-stressed moraic foot, 
instantiated by Cairene Arabic and Turkish, respectively, and the iambic 
foot, instantiated by Hixkaryana. The asymmetric nature of the iambic foot 
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is attributed to the Weight-to-Stress Principle (Prince 1990), which allows 
stress to be assigned directly to heavy syllables. It is shown, furthermore, 
that this principle predicts all and only the attested types of unbounded 
stress systems. Chapter 5 argues that stressless feet and unfooted stresses 
are instantiated in Mayo and Tagalog, and the theories of Halle and 
Vergnaud 1987a, b, and Hayes 1987, 1991 are shown to be incapable of 
accounting for these facts. 

The autosegmental theory of stress advances phonological theory in three 
ways. First, it eliminates most of the principles and devices which up to 
now have been used only to describe stress, leaving only the abstract stress 
autosegment which is itself subject to the principles of autosegmental 
theory. Second, this approach makes it possible to attribute many of the 
apparent differences between stress and tone to differences in their 
respective domains rather than differences in their formal properties. 
Third, the autosegmental theory of stress facilitates the simple formalization 
of a number of stress systems with heretofore complex analyses, including 
Yidin y , Mayo, Cairene Arabic, Turkish, Khalkha Mongolian, Capanahua 
and Tagalog. ■ 



Conference on Functional Approaches to Grammar 
LSA Institute Summer 1995 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque — July 24-28, 1995 

Organizing Committee: C. Craig, T. Giv6n, R. Tomlin, S. Thompson, P. Harder. 
Goals: To get together active exponents of all branches of the functionally-oriented 
linguists working on grammar, for presentation of research, exchange of ideas, and 
discussion on the goal, theory and methods of the functional approach to grammar. 
Topics: Cognition, meaning and grammar. Discourse function and grammar. 

Grammar and face-to-face communication; Grammar and text processing; Function- 
guided field work and grammatical description; Functional perspectives on language 
acquisition; Diachronic syntax and grammaticalization; Grammatical typology and 
universals; Methodology and quantification in function-based work; Grammar and 
socio-cultural context; Functionalist meta-theory. Contact: 

T. Giv6n <tgivon@oregon.uoregon.edu> Abstract deadline was Nov. 1994. 
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Remarks and Rejoinders 

Remarks on Karl Franklin’s review of Lexical matters ( NOLG 66, p. 48) 



Rick Floyd 
SIL — Peru Branch 



I don’t normally respond to things I come across in journals, but I was 
dismayed upon reading Karl Franklin’s ‘review’ of Lexical matters (Sag 
and Szabolcsi, eds.) which appeared in Notes on Linguistics No. 66. 

I have no quibble with honest disagreement over ideas, assumptions, and 
conclusions. After all, disagreement and discussion are crucibles for the 
refining of concepts. However, one party must understand what the other is 
saying before any real discussion can take place. And this was the glaring 
fault of this ‘review’. 

For example, Franklin lists a number of chapters which he found to be 
‘least useful’. The rationale behind this is presumably because ‘the 
language and symbolism in these chapters are extremely complex and 
tightly packed — whatever that means. I can only assume that he didn’t 
understand them, so any further comment was impossible. (By the way, it 
would have been helpful to have been given at least some indication of the 
general theoretical framework these articles were written in so we would 
know what we were being advised to reject.) 

Franklin attempts a nod in the direction of ‘positive’ by stating that ‘there 
are some conclusions... reached by authors of the remaining articles which 
are somewhat more readable’. But this sentiment is effectively tempered by 
what immediately follows: ‘However, as you investigate them, try to read 
something from the Far Side between each chapter’. Now I myself am a 
died-in-the-wool Gary Larson fan, but I fail to see the purpose of such a 
comment, unless it’s to say ‘these articles are intelligible, but not funny, and 
are boring... in fact, so boring that anything you can do to keep you from 
falling asleep is recommended’. 

Franklin’s comments on what was dubbed ‘useful’ included only scattered 
quotations from the authors themselves and little that indicated to me that 
he had even understood what he had read, much less interacted with the 
material in any way beyond being able to identify what was ‘readable’ and 
what wasn’t. 
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He concludes with: ‘The title of the book... sounds innocuous enough, but 
then you can’t tell a book by its cover’. Given his lack of understanding 
revealed elsewhere, such a comment betrays an unjustifiable attitude of 
condescension coupled with a sore lack of professionalism. 

The upshot of all this is that I end up learning absolutely nothing about the 
book. That’s beef No. 1. 

Beef No. 2 is prompted by his statement: ‘the book provokes me to 

maintain a sense of distance of “pure” linguistics and to concentrate on 
what is actually useful to people who live outside of universities’. The clear 
and insidious message being conveyed is that linguistic theory in general is 
irrelevant and impractical, not only to Franklin himself, but also to ‘average 
field linguists’ and certainly to the vast majority of the human race. 
Adopting the same attitude one could similarly ask: What does theology 
have to do with godly living? Projecting such anti-theoretical attitudes 
serves to prejudice the reader against gleaning any benefit whatsoever from 
any theory. I suggest that rather than distancing one’s self from the 
theoretical, it would be more commendable and respectable to strive to 
understand the relevant insights and apply them. At bare minimum, recast 
the concepts into the local linguistic dialect of choice. After all, we in SIL 
DO do translation, don’t we? If such attitudes are in any way typical of 
SIL, then it reflects poorly on SIL as an academic organization. 



Rejoinder to Rick Floyd 

Karl Franklin 

SIL — International Administration, Dallas 

I appreciate the opportunity to read the comments on my review ( NOLG 
66:9) of Lexical matters (Sag and Szabolcsi, eds.) and to respond. I don’t 
believe that Floyd could have read the book, so he has had to criticize what I 
have said about the book, and the way I have said it, rather than point out 
what was good about the book. I confess to not having said much about the 
book and that I said it in what was an entertaining and less than somber 
mood. Further, I realize that my humor is ill suited for professional 
publications. 

What I should have said is, ‘Don’t bother reading the book, even if you can 
understand and enjoy abstract mathematics and logic because it is not worth 
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the effort’. I would like to see Floyd give ordinary field workers a lucid 
description of the book’s contents with suggestions on how it will help them 
in any practical way. I accept the challenge that I did not understand much 
of what I read, but I did not want other field workers to think that a book 
with such a common title contained much of practical worth. I think I 
made at least that much clear. 

Floyd claims that because I don’t think ‘pure linguistics’ has much value to 
field workers that I am then biased against ‘theory’. I don’t see how a bias 
against one part of one thing (abstract linguistics) is a prejudice against all 
of that thing (theoretical linguistics). 

From my observation, those parts of linguistics which are of the most value 
in SIL field programs are language and culture learning, text analysis, field 
methods, and lexicography. All of these have various theories associated 
with successful field programs, and these include personal growth, stress 
management, and the ability to involve and train national colleagues. 

Finally, although I did waste my time ‘reviewing’ a theoretical framework 
that I did not control, I hope that others will not do the same. I certainly 
will not be tempted to ‘review’ works of this sort again, although people 
like Floyd should, so that people like me can learn what is of practical value 
in them. At least we both enjoy the Far Side. 



Rejoinder to David Thomas on Remarks on ‘Reflections on Isthmus 
Zapotec Inflection 

David Weber 
SIL — Peru Branch 

In ‘Remarks on “Isthmus Zapotec Inflection’” ( NOLG 66:26), David 
Thomas disagrees with the last two sentences of my note ‘Reflections on 
Isthmus Zapotec Inflection’ {NOLG 64:20-27), which read: 

However the EWP [Extended Word and Paradigm] approach is a better 
solution because the rules express directly the regularities in the paradigm, as 
well as the exceptions to those regularities. 

The moral: we should not be content to simply list allomorphs. 
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This note is a reply to Thomas’ objections, which seem to be rooted in a 
conception of linguistics as primarily a descriptive enterprise rather than an 
explanatory one. 

The goal of linguistics is to understand Language — that is, the human 
capacity to learn one or more languages and to communicate therewith. In 
studying a particular language, the primary goal is to explicate the 
relationship between form and meaning. To simply list or chart complex 
forms with multiple meanings — when it is possible to further explicate the 
relationship between those forms or their parts and more specific 
meanings — is to stop short of pursuing the explanatory goal to its logical 
conclusion. 

Thomas says that ‘Elson and Pickett’s chart presentation has the advantages 
of... highlighting the most important information (the neat simple semantic 
structure)...’ I ask, ‘What semantic structure?’ One axis of the chart lists 
seven ‘aspects’ (which I grant are semantic), but the other axis lists three 
‘sets’ of suppletive allomorphs. These have nothing to do with semantics. 
They are simply a descriptive contrivance for dealing with the allomorphy. 

Thomas claims that the EWP ‘rule presentation’ is ‘more abstruse [hard to 
understand — DJW] and lengthy’. If we were simply interested in 
description, we might value the chart more highly than the EWP rules. 
However, recognizing that the EWP analysis goes much farther in 
explaining the forms than the chart, then we must value the rules over the 
chart To put it another way, both approaches adequately describe the 
forms, so if we were just interested in description then we would prefer the 
simpler. But if we are interested in explanation — in this case, in 
establishing a closer tie between form and meaning — as accomplished in 
the EWP analysis, then it is to be preferred, and linguists will either have to 
become familiar with the rule formalism or invent a kinder, equivalent 
representation. 

Thomas cites length as a weakness of the EWP approach, comparing the 
third of a page occupied by the chart to the three pages of EWP rules, must 
of which is commentary and much of which, because of the rule formalism, 
is white space. He then later says that the chart should be supplemented 
‘with prose notes pointing out the partial regularities’. I wonder: if one 
were to discuss in prose all the partial regularities, would it be any shorter, 
or any clearer, than the EWP rules? I doubt it. 
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Thomas says that the EWP approach ‘[implies] by focusing on it, an 
apparently nonexistent relevance in the language beyond the few forms 
involved here’. I understand Thomas to mean the following: EWP analysis 
mistakenly leads one to think the partial regularities running through the 
paradigm are relevant for analysis, whereas — in Thomas’ opinion — these 
are irrelevant because there is no evidence for them outside of the paradigm. 

I challenge this view on various scores. First, I challenge the notion that, to 
be relevant, regularities must be found in a large number of forms. Is there 
some sort of threshold? I think not. Further, must they be found outside of 
some limited domain? No. Regularities may be few and restricted to a 
small domain, but nonetheless relevant for an analysis of that domain. 

Second, the relevance of partial regularities for this analysis is apparent in 
the analysis itself, in the extent to which this analysis is able to correlate 
meaning and form (a correlation that is not captured by listing the forms in 
a chart). 

Third, partial regularities are relevant to children learning a language. Do 
children learning a language like Latin learn dozens of paradigms of how 
nouns can be inflected for gender, number and case (and which paradigm to 
use for each noun): No. This is untenable because of the memory burden it 
would impose (particularly if we were to generalize to verbs, adjectives, 
articles, etc.) as compared with the ease and speed with which children 
learn such languages. And the errors they make along the way show quite 
clearly that they learn the partial regularities and generalize them to 
exceptional cases, something like English-speaking children saying ‘goed’ 
instead of ‘went’. 



Fourth, over time partial regularities may be extended and displace 
exceptional forms: ‘wrought’ was long ago displaced by ‘worked’, ‘shown’ 
is being displaced by ‘showed’, etc. And how could partial regularities be 
extended by speakers except that they are somehow perceived by them and 
incorporated into their grammars. 

Thomas contrasts ‘mathematical’ with ‘human’: ‘This [the chart form • 
DJW] doesn’t result in a neat mathematical presentation, but language, like 
us, is human...’ The implication that the EWP approach is in some way 
mathematical is hard for me to understand; I cannot imagine any particular 
sense in which EWP is mathematical. Be that as it may, the more 
significant issue is Thomas’ implicit rejection of the proposition that human 
language is in any sense mathematical. Mathematics and linguistics (or, if 
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you please — human language) strike me as having the following in common 
(to list just a few points that come to mind): 

First, both treat an innumerable number of specific cases by simple, general 
principles (rules, or whatever one might wish to call them). For example, 
an innumerable number of different triangles can be characterized by a 
single definition (a three sided...) and general properties can be derived 
from this characterization (e.g., the area of a triangle is...). In the same 
way, and innumerable number of different active, declarative sentences can 
be characterized by a simple phrase structure grammar, and then properties 
of these (e.g. how to form the corresponding passive, question, etc.) can be 
characterized in terms of their grammar. 

Second, both mathematics and Language are systems. Mathematical 
systems have axioms which determine their characteristics. Likewise, 
Language is a set of ‘principles’ (the reader may prefer to substitute another 
term) which shape the grammars children construct on the basis of the 
language data (the linguistic tokens) to which they are exposed. 

Third, both mathematics and Language are intellectual, non-physical 
objects. They often ‘map onto’ physical reality, e.g., nouns may ‘refer’ to 
physical objects. Further, the intellectual object is often constructed on the 
basis of physical objects reflecting the abstraction; e.g., grammars are 
constructed in part based on the speech to which a language learner is 
exposed. And the discoveiy of the Pythagorean theorem was undoubtedly 
motivated by an observation of many right triangles. 

Thomas concludes by saying, ‘...but language, like us, is human, often with 
regular habits, but sometimes irregular and better learned than reasoned’. 
Yes, to understand a linguistic sub-system we must see its regularity and — 
standing out against this regularity — its irregularity. (And the staunch 
empiricist who refuses to put irregularities aside long enough to let the 
regularities emerge condemns himself to a life of frustration.) This is 
precisely why we should be interested in theories like EWP: It gives us a 
precise, unified way to deal with irregularities, partial regularities and 
regularities. ■ 
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Report on Irish Association for Applied 
Linguistics Conference 

Language, education and society in a changing world 

Eddie Arthur 

SEL — Cote d’lvoire/Mali Branch 

The Irish Association for Applied Linguistics Conference was held at the 
Marino Institute, Dublin, Ireland on 23-25 June 1994. Roland Walker has 
reported elsewhere on the sociolinguistic sessions. I will report here on the 
Second Language Acquisition and the Translation sessions. 

When it comes to language learning, the Academic world is primarily 
concerned with classroom teaching rather than the entirely self-directed 
approach adopted by many field linguists. Overall, I would identify two 
themes that ran through the papers which were of particular interest: 
Language immersion and Third language learning. 

Language immersion. In a paper entitled ‘How immersed are students in 
immersion programs?’ Andrew Cohen showed that English speakers in 
Spanish immersion programs would often switch to thinking in English. 
Students thus being taught math in Spanish would regularly switch into 
English to work the problem — back to Spanish to write down the answer. 

Third language learning. Claudia Zimmerman from Hungary presented a 
paper on teaching English in Hungary. It seems that many Hungarian 
students have benefited from being taught English through the medium of 
German rather than Hungarian. German is, of course, much more closely 
related to English than is the non-Indo-European Hungarian. I could not 
help but reflect that this is not unique to Europe. Students in Africa (and 
many other parts of the world) have been learning languages through the 
medium of a second language for years. 

I found less of direct interest in the translation sessions, although there was 
an interesting discussion of how much the translator is responsible for 
trying to create literary conventions in the target language. This is the sort 
of thing that I find myself asking regularly in our translation project. ■ 
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Report on Seventh International Conference 
on Austronesian Linguistics 

August 22-27, 1994, Noordwijkerhout, the Netherlands 
Steve Quakenbush, SIL — Philippines Branch: 

The Conference (ICAL-7) was the first to be held outside the Austronesian 
language area, and was hosted by the Leiden University Department of 
Languages and Cultures of South-East Asia and Oceania. 

Three parallel sessions ran throughout the week, with the session on Syntax 
claiming the greatest number of papers (40), followed by 
Diachronic/comparative studies (25), Sociolinguistics (22), and Phonetics/ 
phonology (20). There were also papers dealing with Morphology (11), 
Semantics (3), and Endangered languages (3). Of special interest in this 
last session was Donald Topping’s paper, which summarized the successes 
and failures of the University of Hawaii in coordinated efforts to preserve 
and promote languages of the South Pacific. 

Chuck Grimes, SIL — Indonesia Branch: 

The keynote address, delivered by George Grace (Hawaii) described how his 
views of language have evolved over the course of his career, observing: 

As I consider the changes in my thinking, it seems to me that their common 
theme is a refocusing from questions about abstract structures to questions 
about the worlds of the speakers from whose utterances these structures have 
been abstracted. 

After raising a number of questions about language that he feels we need to 
be exploring, he said: 

There is very little information available about the circumstances of language 
use in Austronesian-speaking societies... but it does seem to be clear from 
these [other] studies that if we are to understand the processes of linguistic 
change, we will need to understand more about the circumstances in which the 
language is spoken. And that is precisely the kind of problem that demands the 
study of languages IN SITU. 

SIL participation included: Chuck Grimes (Indonesian-Maluku), Rend van 
den Berg (Indonesia-Sulawesi), Phil Quick (Indonesia-Sulawesi), Paul 
Kroeger (Malaysia), Steve Quakenbush (Philippines), Bob and Salme 
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Bugenhagen (PNG), Perry and Ginny Schlie (PNG), Ger Reesink (formerly 
PNG). Der Hwa Rau (Providence University, Taiwan) had Joe Grimes 
(Mexico) listed as a co-author of her paper. Overall I was quite pleased 
with the level of integration and interaction by SIL participants with non- 
SIL academics. 

Participation was truly international with all parts of the globe represented 
(including two papers on Rapanui, Easter Island, which belongs to Chile). ■ 



Computational Linguistics Course and Workshop 
Summer 1995 at North Dakota SIL 

This summer at the North Dakota Session of SIL (June 5-August 4, 1995), a course 
and workshop on Computational Linguistics will be offered. The workshop has 
been offered every summer since 1989. The course has been offered in 1989, 1990, 
and 1994. (It was previously referred to as ‘Automated Parsing*.) The full course 
description is below. To enroll, contact the SIL Admissions Office, 7500 W. Camp 
Wisdom Rd., Dallas, TX 75236. 

Anyone who is interested in exploring the possibilities of CARLA (Computer 
Assisted Related-Language Adaptation) for specific languages is encouraged to take 
advantage of this course and workshop. Come with data, such as verbal and 
nominal paradigms, texts in the source and target dialects, and literature about the 
language family. Preferably, some texts should be in machine-readable form before 
the summer session. Ideally, a linguist should come with the results of the manual 
experiment described in Chapter 3 of STAMP: A Tool for Dialect Adaptation by 
Weber et al., Dallas SIL. Those intending to participate are requested to contact the 
instructor before the summer session begins by writing to the address given below. 
If this is not possible, they should contact the instructor upon arrival at UND. 

linguistics 507 — Special Topics: Computational linguistics 

This course and its associated workshop address fundamental linguistic issues that 
any morphological or syntactic analyzer tool must face. Solutions to these issues are 
provided using computational tools that are available within the public domain and 
that run under the MS-DOS and/or WINDOWS operating systems. The course also 
addresses the basic issues facing any attempt to use computational technology to do 
translation from one language to another (genetically referred to as machine 
translation). 
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Morphological parsing: Every morphological parser must have a solution for 
morphotactics (which morphemes in well-formed words may co-occur with which 
morphemes and in what order) as well as a solution for morphophonemics (how 
phonological considerations affect the shape of morphemes). This course will 
illustrate these issues from a variety of languages and provide detailed solutions 
using the morphological parsing and generation tools AMPLE and STAMP. In 
addition, the ‘analysis by synthesis' parsing tool called keCi and the ‘two-level' 
parsing tool referred to as PC-KIMMO will be described and compared in terms of 
coverage, notational felicity, and computational efficiency. 

Syntactic parsing: Syntactic parsers must be able to account for syntactic 

agreement, subcategorization, long distance dependencies, and grammatical 
relations. This course will give an overview of these issues from both English and 
other languages. The capabilities and limitations of pure context-free grammar 
parsers to adequately address these issues are discussed. The syntactic analyzer tool 
SIL-PATR is then introduced. This tool is a context-free grammar parser 
augmented with nested feature structures and unification constraints patterned after 
the PATR-D formalism. Detailed solutions to the basic syntactic issues are provided 
using SIL-PATR. 

Machine Translation: Any system attempting to translate text materials from one 
language to another faces fundamental mapping and linguistic issues. This course 
will provide a brief overview of these issues and briefly discuss various approaches 
taken. In addition, the course will provide more extended discussion of a technique 
for closely related languages known as CARLA (Computer Assisted Related 
Language Adaptation). (This is also sometimes referred to as CADA — Computer 
Assisted Dialect Adaptation.) 

The Workshop: (Linguistics 594.01 Research in Linguistics: Computational 

Linguistics): Participants in the associated workshop will be able to apply the 
computational tools to their own language data throughout the duration of the 
course. Consultant help will be provided (on a daily basis as staffing and 
enrollment permit). The goal is for the participant to make as much progress as 
possible in creating morphological and syntactic parsers for their language data. 
Opportunity is also available for setting up adaptation between related languages. 
(Note: the course and workshop cover much more material than the three-week 
CARLA workshops offered elsewhere.) 

Instructor's Address (before May 19, 1995): Andy Black, c/o SIL Box 8987 CRB, 

Tucson, AZ 85738-0897; (602) 825-9544. Email: andy.black@sil.org (internet) 
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Report on Sixth Colloquium of the Societa 
Caucasologica Europaea Maikop, 

June 26, 1992, Caucasus, Russia 

Monika HOhlig 
SEL — North Eurasea Group 

The Societa Caucasologica Europaea, which started as a working group of 
scholars from the West who are interested in the study of the languages and 
cultures of the Caucasus, arranges a meeting for sharing and lectures every 
other year. This year was the first time a meeting was held in the Caucasus 
itself, due to the opening in the FSU. Maikop is the center of the Republic 
‘Adygheya’, the homeland of the Adyghe people and one of the only 
recently established republics of the so-called ‘mountain people of the 
Caucasus’. The organizers of the Colloquium, Professor Asker Gadagatl 
and other scholars of the Research Institute in Maikop, together with 
Adyghe government officials regarded the meeting as a great, prestigious 
event for the young republic. This was also expressed one night by the 
reception with the President of Adhygeya. The participants, over one 
hundred people, came from Western Europe, USA, Canada, Syria, Turkey 
and from all over the Caucasus. The organizers had arranged 
accommodations in a sanatorium near Maikop where the lectures were held. 

Lectures were given for three days. There were two sections: 1. Ethnology 
and mythology focusing on the old ‘Nart’-epic, and 2. Caucasian 
linguistics. I mainly attended the linguistic section and gave my paper with 
the title ‘Particle use in the Abadzekh dialect of Adyghe’. Following the 
request of Professor Gadagatl and other Adyghe colleagues, I read my paper 
in the Adyghe language, which was highly appreciated by Adyghe 
attendants. 

Almost more important than listening to papers was meeting representatives 
of different Caucasian academic institutions and sharing with colleagues. 
Another SIL team, Brian and Julie O’Herin, also attended the conference. ■ 
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Report on Fifth International Congress of 
the International Association for Semiotic 
Studies (IASS) 

University of California, Berkeley, June 12-18, 1994 

Ian S. Mowatt 
SJL — East Africa Group 

Semiotics is commonly defined as the science or ‘doctrine* (in the sense of a 
systematic study) of signs. A sign is anything — a word, a gesture, an object, 
etc. — that stands for something or someone. The general theme of the 
congress was ‘Synthesis in diversity*. 

One issue raised was the role of semiotics in anthropology. Some papers 
attempted to show how the field of semiotics can add another dimension to 
anthropological studies. Another issue was the role of semiotics in 
linguistics — one of which was of understanding the implicit attitude in a 
discourse. 

My paper, ‘Towards an integrative communication approach* was presented 
on the final Saturday. I was also the chairperson for that session. My paper 
attempted to work towards the development of an integrative approach 
towards better communication. The paper showed how — through the 
integration of the fields of communication studies, anthropological studies, 
and studies in psychology — a new approach to communication could be 
formed. The emphasis in the paper was centered on the use of nonverbal 
behaviors. 

From attending the congress I was able to gain a much wider perspective on 
semiotics and to see that there are possibilities that studies in the field of 
semiotics may have something to contribute to the work of SIL. One area of 
possible interest is that of taking a semiotic approach of deconstruction and 
applying it to biblical exegesis. Another area is the study of the systems of 
natural languages. Currently there are studies being carried out in the area 
of writing systems. Semioticians are looking at writing as a sense of sound 
and the relationship between pictorial signs and alphabetic writing. For 
literacy the study of the interpretation of pictures and signs can also be 
valuable in considering the makeup of literacy materials. Semiotics also 
looks at the relevance of style in the presentation of materials and the 
interpretation of that material. ■ 
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Report on Conference on Afroasiatic 
Languages 

Sophia Antipolis France, 16-18 June 1994 

Denise Perrett 
SIL — Ethiopia Group 

This was an extemely well organized conference. The thirty or so 
participants came from a wide range of countries and academic institutes. I 
was the only participant from SIL. The papers presented at the conference 
fell largely into two main divisions: those of syntax and phonology. One or 
two ad dresse d semantic issues, one had a historical linguistics approach, 
and one was on the phonetics of Tuareg. 

The syntax was exclusively a Government and Binding Theory approach 
and the topical interest area was determiner phrase analysis and the 
construct state. The majority were working on Arabic but a fair number 
also had command of Hebrew. Hagit Borer of University of Massachusetts 
and Abdelkader Fassi Fehri of the University of Rabat were two of the main 
speakers on the topics of syntax and lexicon. 

On the phonology side there was John McCarthy of University of 
Massachusetts and Jean Lowenstamm of UQAM and Paris so there was 
both an autosegmental/templatic theoretical approach and some work in the 
Government Phonology approach of Kaye, Lowenstamm and Vergnaud, 
including the notion of vowel apophony particularly well worked out in the 
paper on Classical Arabic Verbal Morphology by Guerssel and 
Lowenstamm. 

My own paper on the connective ‘but’ in Hadiyya did not fall into either of 
the syntax or phonology camps. It dealt with die semantics and pragmatics 
of the word ‘but’ presented in the Labelled Deductive System of Gabbay and 
Kempson which while dealing with semantics is at the same time 
thoroughly syntactic. ' ■ 
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Report on 25th Annual Conference on 
African Linguistics 

Rutgers Univesity, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 25-27 March 1994 

Jim Roberts 

SIL — Cameroon/Chad Branch 

Rutgers University was host to an enjoyable 25th Annual Conference on 
African Linguistics (ACAL). The schedule was tightly packed — 1 12 papers 
arranged according to topic into 3 1 sessions. 

There were three invited speakers for the plenary sessions: two African 
scholars, Ayo Bamgbose (from Nigeria) and Florence Dolphyne (from 
Ghana); also Joan Bresnan, whose work in theoretical linguistics (Lexical 
Functional Grammar) has recently involved her in issues in Bantu syntax. 

Bamgbose’s talk reviewed the developments of the last three decades of 
research on African languages, providing his own perspective as an active 
scholar throughout the period. Since the 1960’s there has been an 
explosion of interest in African languages; a synergy between primary 
language research and linguistic theory have spurred on and enhanoed both 
of these enterprises. Issues such as tone analysis, vowel harmony, and serial 
verb constructions have been much cultivated in recent years. 

Florence Dolphyne gave an update on her research on downdrifr and 
downstep in Akan. Using instrumental evidence on the phonetic levels of 
pitch involved, she argued that we must carefully distinguish between 
downdrifted and downstepped High tones, for they are differentiated (at 
least in Akan) at the phonetic level. 

Joan Bresnan’s topic was ‘Category mismatches’; she drew our attention to 
examples in English and Chichewa where grammatical functions (subject, 
object, predicate, etc.) are not realized by the grammatical categories (NP, 
PP, VP, etc.) to which they usually correspond. Such phenomena 
emphasize the flexible structure of Language, Bresnan pointed out, using a 
Lexical Functional approach. 

Let me comment on two topics that caught my interest. Optimality theory, 
already a couple of years old, seems to be drawing more and more 
phonologists’ attention. It was useful to see the theory actually applied to a 
variety of language data. Most of the papers that used this model, in fact, 
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applied the theory to tone analysis, showing how to treat certain phenomena 
without using rules to produce the correct output. Language reconstruction 
and classification is another area that can be controversial. Both Lionel 
Bender and Christopher Ehret were present at the conference, representing 
two complementary approaches to the issue — approaches which have 
sometimes given conflicting results. Ehret is now applying his more radical 
approach in reconstruction, which sometimes relies on only one language 
per language group, to the Afro-Asiatic family. 

SIL was represented at the conference by four presentations — Mike Cahill's 
‘Peaking at zero: null subjects and other peak indicators in Konni'; Myles 
Leitch's ‘Tonal alignment in Babole: a High/Low asymmetry', Pete 
Unseth's ‘Negation in Majang* and my own ‘Nontonal floating features as 
grammatical morphemes’. 

Finally, it is interesting to note which languages are capturing most of the 
attention, on the American scene, at least. In the papers presented at this 
ACAL, Bantu languages were by far the best represented (especially 
Swahili, Kinyarwanda, and Chichewa). After that came a number of Niger- 
Congo languages of West Africa, notably Igbo, Yoruba, Akan, and Fula. 
Noticeably sparse were papers on languages from the Afro-Asiatic and Nilo- 
Saharan languages families (combined, they had a total of 13 papers). Can 
SIL scholarship help make up for this shortfall? ■ 
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Report on 24th Colloquium on African 
Languages and Linguistics 

University of Leiden in the Netherlands, August 28-3 1, 1994 



Keith Snider 

SIL — Cameroon/Chad Branch 

The 24th Colloquium on African Languages and Linguistics is held 
annually and is hosted each year by the Vakgroep Afrikaanse Taalkunde 
(Department of African Linguistics). 

The organizers of this year’s conference, Suanu Dcoro and Maarten Mous, 
chose to devote a special session of the conference to the topic of pragmatic 
particles (‘little words that express the speaker’s attitude towards the 
utterance’), and invited contributions on this topic in their ‘first circular’. 
This invitation resulted in seven papers on the topic which were then 
grouped to form the first two sessions of the conference. In all, some 37 
papers, mostly descriptive and covering practically all areas of African 
linguistics, were read to some 60 conference participants. 

SIL was well represented this year with eight members present, six of them 
presenting papers: Regina Blass, Robert Carlson, Connie Kutsch Lojenga, 
myself (Keith Snider), Frankie Patman, and Doris Payne. Robert Hedinger 
and Joyce Carlson also attended. 

Over the years that I have been associated with this conference it is 
interesting to note certain changes. In particular, the ratio of papers in 
French to papers in English has been steadily rising so that this year 
approximately one quarter of the presentations was in French. It was also 
nice to see a couple of presentations from former communist countries 
(Russia and Czechoslovakia), something one did not see before the demise 
of communism in eastern Europe. I found most of the papers interesting 
and the conference in general to be very worthwhile. For me the value of a 
conference, however, lies not so much in the quality of the papers 
presented, but rather in the opportunities the conference affords for 
establishing and furthering relationships with other colleagues working in 
the same field. B 
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University College London working papers in linguistics, voL 1. Robyn 
Carston,ed. 1989. London: University College London. 

Reviewed by John M. Clifton 
SIL — Papua New Guinea and North Dakota SIL 

This volume of papers represents work in progress by post-graduate 
students and staff of the Linguistics Section of University College London. 
Most of the 18 papers in the volume deal with topics in syntax. Nine of the 
papers in the first section are written within the framework of Relevance 
Theory (Sperber and Wilson 1986) while a tenth touches on Relevance 
Theory. In the second and third sections, five papers deal with topics in 
Government and Binding Theory, and two discuss computer imple- 
mentations within the theory of Word Grammar (Hudson 1984). A final 
paper deals with challenges to Fodor’s claim (1983) that the processing of 
grammatical structures does not and cannot make use of contextual 
information. 

The papers written within Relevance Theory seem to be most widely 
applicable to linguistic field workers. They also open a number of areas of 
inquiry not generally considered by field workers. Therefore, this review is 
limited to a consideration of some of these papers. 

Probably because Relevance Theory (RT) is not widely known, most of the 
papers attempt to be self-contained, explaining aspects of RT crucial to an 
understanding of the particular paper. Space constraints, however, 
unavoidably make these summary statements terse. To get maximal benefit 
from these articles, it is suggested that most of Wilson and Sperber (1987) 
be read before tackling the papers in this volume. 

As many researchers have shown, intonation is much more complex than 
the simple ‘declarative sentences go down and yes-no questions go up’ 
statement that characterizes many of the linguistic descriptions I have seen. 
Yet attempts to isolate the ‘meanings’ associated with intonation have 
generally proved full of difficulties. In ‘The Relevance of Intonation?’ 
House argues this is because intonational patterns do not have meaning per 
se, but instead serve to differentiate foreground and background 
information. Within RT, the background information serves as the context 
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in which the new foreground information is interpreted. In this framework, 
all types of ‘intonational “meaning” are recoverable using pragmatic rather 
than decoding processes’ (p. IS). House mentions in passing that into- 
nation can be more or less conventionalized within a particular style of 
speech. It would be interesting to see if this variability exists between 
different languages as well. 

In ‘Relevance Theory and the Meaning of the English Progressive’, Zegarac 
discusses the use of the progressive tense to imply reproof in The baby is 
always crying or insincerity in John is being polite. Zegarac claims that 
while the simple present (e.g.. The baby always cries) refers to a property, 
the present progressive refers to an ‘instantiation’ of a property. This 
implies in turn that the speaker is personally related to the situation. 
According to RT, if a speaker uses the progressive there must be a desire to 
highlight the speaker’s experience as opposed to the fact that the property 
exists. The context in which the statement is made will shape which 
overtones are added by the hearer. 

The only paper in this section devoted to a language other than English is 
‘Pragmatic effects of coordination: The case of “and” in Sissala’ by Blass 
(1990), who works with SIL in Burkina Faso. It is a welcome contribution 
since it shows RT is applicable in field work where the analyst is not a 
native speaker with native speaker intuitions. Three different conjunctions 
are used in Sissala, one for conjoined sentences, one for conjoined verb 
phrases, and a third for all other conjoined constituents. Sometimes 
speakers use conjoined sentences when they could have used another 
conjoined structure. In these instances, it is implied that the second 
conjunct is unexpected. Blass claims this implication arises from a 
pragmatic, not lexical, source. Furthermore, the implication receives a 
natural explanation within RT. (Those interested in this article will 
probably also be interested in Blass (1990), reviewed in Hohulin (1993).) 

Clark discusses sentences like Come one step closer and I’ll shoot in ‘A 
relevance-based approach to “Pseudo-imperatives”.’ There are two apparent 
problems with such ‘pseudo-imperatives’. One is that although they are 
syntactically imperative, they seem semantically conditional (e.g.. If you 
come one step closer, then I’ll shoot). The second is that in some cases the 
speaker may want the hearer to obey (e.g. if the speaker has a camera), in 
some cases the speaker may not want the hearer to obey (e.g. if the speaker 
has a gun), and in others the speaker may not care what the hearer does. 
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Clark develops a previously proposed RT analysis of imperatives in which 
imperatives can be used either descriptively (/ think you should come one 
step closer ) or echoicly {You think you should come one step closer). A 
third interpretation presented by Clark is You might (at some time) want to 
come one step closer. These differences account for the different 
interpretations; this general approach also accounts naturally for the 
apparent conditional semantic interpretation. 

In ‘On veibal irony’, Wilson and Speiber modify their earlier (Speiber and 
Wilson, 1981) analysis of irony. In their view, irony is not simply ‘meaning 
something different from what one says’. Instead, an ironic statement is 
one in which the speaker echoes an interpretation, literal or nonliteral, of 
‘an implicitly attributed opinion, while simultaneously disassociating 
herself from it’ (p. 102). This disassociation allows the overlays of scorn, 
ridicule or disapproval. It also allows for ironic understatements, quotations 
and inteijections, in which the meaning is not the opposite of the words 
uttered. Wilson and Speiber further argue that the recognition of irony 
requires the hearer to interpret the ironic statement as an echo of an opinion 
with which the speaker is disassociating herself. This is possible only if the 
contextual effects of such an interpretation are understood by the hearer. 

Pilkington, in ‘Poetic effects: A relevance perspective,’ discusses the 

interpretation of poetry in general, and of poetic metaphors in particular. 
Pilkington ties poetic interpretation to the hearer’s encyclopedic knowledge 
associated with individual words. In the case of poetry and metaphors, this 
encyclopedic knowledge frequently sets up contextual implications which 
are mutually contradictory. These, in turn, push the hearer into ‘deeper’ 
analyses in which the implications are not contradictory. An implication of 
this, not developed in the article, is that a given interpretation is dependent 
oh the hearer’s encyclopedic knowledge including the range relevant to the 
poet’s intentions. This, of course, is not necessarily the case, especially 
when poetry is being interpreted cross-culturally. 

Other articles dealing with RT are SIL member Gutt’s presentation of a 
general theory of translation in ‘Translation and relevance’, Furlong’s 
analysis of metonymy in ‘Towards an inferential account of metonymy’, and 
Groefsema’s analysis of the processing of speech in ‘Relevance: Processing 
implications’. 
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In general, the articles in this volume written within RT deal with a variety 
of issues in pragmatics that field workers would do well to consider in their 
research. 
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The Celtic languages. By Donald MacAulay. 1993. Cambridge Language 
Surveys. New York: Cambridge University Press. 

477 pp. Hardcover $95.00 

Reviewed by Karl Franklin 

SIL — Academic Training Programs Coordinator, Dallas 

Quite apart from the excellent grammatical and phonological sketches, this 
book provides a fascinating perspective on the sociolinguistic factors which 
have favored both language maintenance and demise within the six modem 
Celtic languages. Four of these. Modem Irish, Scottish Gaelic, Welsh and 
Breton, represent living communities and the other two, Manx (since 1974) 
and Cornish (since 1977), are no longer living communities but still 
represent language interest and revival. However, the classification of 
someone as a ‘native speaker’ of a Celtic language is rare, as overwhelmed 
as they have been by English or French (in the case of Breton). 

The editor of the book, MacAulay, provides a sketch of the Celtic languages 
in chapter 1. He describes the early dominance of the Celts in western 
Europe and southern Britain before the end of the first century AD. For an 
undetermined period of time there were varieties of Continental Celtic 
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which died out by AD 500, and Insular Celtic which survived. In each case 
the surviving language communities are on the peripheries of states with 
other majority languages. 

Celtic is a branch of Indo-European although, beyond that fact, there are 
differences of opinion about its exact place in the Family. Proto Celtic, for 
example, has special relationships with both Italic and Germanic. Many 
words common with English and French, on the other hand, are mainly due 
to social contact. 

The similarity of the Celtic languages can be seen from the following 
pronouns: 





Irish 


Manx 


Gaelic 


Welsh 


Cornish 


Breton 


ISG 


m£ 


mee 


mi 


mi 


my 


me 


2SG 


til 


oo 


thu 


ti 


ty 


te 


3SGM 


si 


eh 


e 




ef 


en 


3SGF 


si 


ee 


i 


hi 


hy 


hi 


1PL 


sinn 


shin 


sinn 


hi 


ny 


ni 


2PL 


sibh 


shiu 


sibh 


chwi 


why 


c'hwi 


3PL 


siad 


ad 


iad 


hwy 


y 


i/int 



Topologically Celtic languages are VSO and, as expected, the adjective 
follows the noun in the noun phrase and there are prepositions. In each 
description of a particular language the author gives an historical and social 
overview followed by a description of the syntax and morphology, pho- 
nology, and morphophonology. 

Chapter 2, by C. O. Dochartaigh reports that the nonattainment of literacy 
was partially due to the failure of die Reformation in the country and the 
subsequent lack of a religious tradition which read the Scripture (p. 21). 
Irish still is represented by the poorest and least privileged section of the 
country. Despite the recognition of Irish as the first official language of the 
constitution (p. 26) it has no rights granted and it has become of symbolic 
rather than practical value. 
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There is one weekly newspaper, some monthly magazines, one radio 
frequency, and one TV channel that use Irish. In respect to the radio, it is 
broadcast in Irish on but one frequency only four percent of the time. The 
one TV channel that is devoted to Irish has sixty percent of its programs 
from overseas. In recent years a standard orthography has been proposed. 
There are probably about 70,000 speakers in the Irish-speaking districts and 
perhaps a total of 100,000 in the whole country (pp. 22, 26). 1 

The coverage on Irish is the second longest in the book, almost 90 pages, 
and includes these topics on the sentence alone: simple and complex, 

parataxis and hypotaxis, elliptical, affirmative, interrogative, negative, 
impersonal and passives, ‘being’ (existential, classificatory and equative), 
locational and possessive, aspectually marked, complementation, modals, 
and topicalization. 

Irish has 21 consonants either with palatalization or with its absence, and 
six vowels, all of which occur as lengthened, as well as two diphthongs and 
three degrees of phonetic stress. 

Chapter 3 by R. L. Thomson is on Manx, which was spoken on the Isle of 
Man in the middle of the north Irish Sea. The language was unwritten until 
about 1610 when the Anglican Book of Common Prayer was translated by 
John Phillips. During the late eighteenth century the use of Manx declined 
until the last native speaker died in December 1974. Thomson lists 21 
consonants, most with palatal variations and eight vowels for Manx. 

Chapter 4 by D. MacAulay, the editor of the book, is on the Scottish Gaelic 
language. Between 1020 and 1981 the Gaelic language has receded to the 
west of the mainland to the extent that it is now found primarily in the 
westernmost Scottish islands. Historically, the authorities of Great Britain 
have had negative reactions to the Gaelic language and as a result the Bible 
was not translated into it until 1767 (the New Testament) and 1801 (Old 
Testament). However, the translation of the NT gave the language status 



1 This is a lower figure than that given by B. F. Grimes, ecL, in The ethnologue: Languages of 
the world, 12th edition, 1992:463-464. Grimes cites M. Stephens (Linguistic minorities in 
Western Europe, 1976), who stales that there are 120,000 speakers who use Irish for everyday 
purposes and that, according to the 1971 census, there are 789,429 total speakers including 
bilinguals. 
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and a written corpus to reinforce oral language skills and vocabulary (p. 
145). In feet the Gaelic Bible has been the main agent for literacy (p. 148). 

There is one periodical entirely in Gaelic, three newspapers with Gaelic 
features, some BBC broadcasting, and two TV programs each week. There 
are about 80,000 speakers of Scottish Gaelic (p. 145). 2 

Scottish Gaelic came to Scotland by immigrants from Ireland but it has 
never been the sole language of the country. There are still some speakers 
in Nova Scotia where, beginning in 1773, there was a strong immigration 
and language use. However, the language has had no status and became 
associated with backwardness and poverty. 

The coverage of Scottish Gaelic occupies some 1 12 pages of the book. The 
section on morphology is extensive with accounts of: countability, animacy, 
gender (all nouns are masculine or feminine), number, case (nominative, 
genitive and dative, declensional classes (eight types), pronouns, person, 
and verbs. The verb structure is generally prefix + stem + suffix and stems 
are classified as stative or dynamic, finite or nonfinite, definite or indefinite, 
and dependent or independent. Tense is a parameter of the latter two 
dimensions in the present and past. There are also descriptions of 
adjectives and their classes, adverbs (of inner place and inner time), and 
compounds, according to their derivational nature and affixation. 

There are some 21 (or 22 with dialect considerations) consonants, with full 
range of palatalization, as well as aspiration of the stops. Nine vowels are 
listed by MacAulay, each which may be lengthened. In fact in some 
dialects there are three degrees of length postulated (p. 232). 

Chapter 5 by A. R. Thomas describes the Welsh language. It was once 
spoken extensively in mainland Britain but the advent of the Saxon 
incursions in the medieval period led to its survival mainly in nonutban 
areas. In fact ‘it is probable that the language would not have survived but 
for the translation of the Bible into Welsh in 1588, providing both a symbol 
of prestige and a model for standard public oratorical usage which persisted 
until the second half of the second century’ (p. 253). The Welsh Language 
Act of 1967 granted it an equal status with English, and bilingual schools 



1 Grimes (1992:490) gives the figure of 88,892 speakers including only 477 monolinguals. Her 
figures on speakers in Canada is 5,000. 
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